JOHN DRYDEN

Fox! Yes, even than Milton except for his poetry,
or Bunyan except for the Pilgrim's Progress. The
eighteenth century was a century of great, humani-
tarian movements and witnessed two religious
awakenings, the Wesleyan and the Evangelical, pre-
cursors of the Catholic revival, Roman and Anglican.

What then is one to say, if one can say anything,
on the significance of the conflict so oftfin renewed,
which set its mark so deep on the history and litera-
ture of the century that we have been considering?
It is not a conflict, as it seemed to the religious
champions, between good and evil, the battle of the
spirit of man and the allurements of the world and the
flesh, certainly not that alone. It is a conflict, rather, in
which at times the best and sanest elements of man's
nature seem to be arrayed against one another or at
least to be incapable of logical harmonisation. Is it an
ultimate and inexplicable conflict doomed for ever to
be renewed, or can one detect any goal, or any point
of intersection towards which the divergent curves
on which the human spirit seems to move are yet
converging?

The first view is well expressed by Ernst Troeltsch,
from whom I have so often quoted, and I will trans-
late his words: 'As regards the past, at all events,
and the changes in the relation of the two great
phenomena which this inquiry has investigated, we
have learned to see in this opposition of German
Reformation and Italian Renaissance at any rate
something typical. It is the original opposition in
European life which recurs in ever new forms and
with every emergence of great new life-problems
remains unbridged. It is the opposition latent in the
dual origin of our European world, from the world
of Prophetic and Christian religion, and from the
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